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FOREWORD 



The National Center for Education Statistics 
and the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement broke new ground with the first 
edition of Youth Indicators (in 1 989) by inves- 
tigating the lives of students beyond school- 
house doors. Students learn in many settings. 
Early childhood experiences, family relation- 
ships, and home environments affect school 
performance from kindergarten to college. 
And, in turn, success at school has pervasive 
effects on each person’s aspirations for the 
future and success in the job market. Policy- 
makers now rely on this report for information 
on factors outside of school that influence 
learning. 

Information about children’s lives across 
varied settings better prepares policymakers 
who seek lasting and effective educational 
change. To understand when, where, and 
how changes can be made in the educational 
process, we must examine the larger context 
in which children live and learn. Youth Indica- 
tors is a statistical compilation of data on fam- 
ily structure, economic factors, jobs, extra- 



curricular activities, and several dozen other 
elements that comprise the world of young 
people. These data present a composite of 
the youth experience, highlighting connec- 
tions that might otherwise be missed between 
experiences inside and outside of school. 

Much of the data in this publication is 
central to long-term policy debates on edu- 
cation issues. Where possible, trend data are 
provided as an historical context for interpre- 
tation. It is hoped that policymakers and ana- 
lysts who use these data will send comments 
to the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics, identifying the areas where further infor- 
mation is needed or the data are lacking. 
Good statistical reporting typically provides 
precise, though limited, information related to 
policy issues; good statistical reporting usu- 
ally leads to many new questions. 

Jeanne E. Griffith 

Associate Commissioner 
for Data Development 
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INTRODUCTION 



America today is striving to maintain its 
standard of living and its pre-eminent position 
among the countries of the world. How well it 
fares in the future will depend in part on to- 
day’s youth. They will be the leaders and the 
citizens of the 21st century. 

Youth is a period where dramatic physical, 
emotional, and educational changes take 
place. Children and adolescents make the 
transition to adulthood; many leave home, or 
marry and start families of their own, or at- 
tend postsecondary education or begin ca- 
reers. Couple the demands of these personal 
changes with the demands of a changing so- 
ciety and it is easy to see why youth might 
also be defined as a difficult time of life. 

While struggling through the passage to 
maturity, each generation also faces unique 
challenges. We conduct business in an in- 
creasingly competitive global economy. Un- 
precedented amounts of technology will 
confront our youth with a continued array of 
new information. We will need to be com- 
fortable acquiring new knowledge and learn- 
ing new skills. They will need to address edu- 
cational and health-related problems and cul- 
tural differences in order to deal with eco- 
nomic and societal pressures. 

Youth Indicators offers a broad perspective 
on youth using trend data that cut across dis- 
ciplines and agency lines. It is intended to be 
of use to agency officials and others in public 
life concerned with integrating human serv- 
ices for youth and their families. Youth Indica- 
tors was created to meet the needs of these 
policymakers who must establish a context 
for viewing trends in the well-being of youth. 
Youth Indicators contains statistics that ad- 
dress important aspects of the lives of 
youth — family, work, education, health, be- 
havior, and attitudes. When taken together, 
the data create an outline of the conditions 
under which young people live and help illu- 
minate this period of transitions. Researchers 
O 




and policymakers can look at the outline to 
identify gaps in data where intervention might 
be beneficial, and where changes might be 
made. Ideally, these indicators will be used 
as catalysts for further study and action. 

One important objective of the report is to 
present trends over time, rather than to de- 
liver snapshots of contemporary conditions. 
Whenever possible, tables go as far back as 
1950, or even earlier, providing needed his- 
torical context for today’s issues. Some indi- 
cators cover only more recent years — either 
because they show key details or because 
data are simply not available for earlier years. 
This edition of Youth Indicators was designed 
to highlight information on high school grad- 
uates and dropouts entering the workforce 
and forming families. 

Each indicator contains a table, chart, and 
brief descriptive text. The indicators are 
grouped in sections that feature particular 
areas of youth experience. The tables provide 
current and trend information on a given 
topic. The charts are designed to highlight the 
most important aspects of the statistical ta- 
bles. The text describes critical features of 
each indicator, showing the types of infer- 
ences one might reasonably make. A short 
glossary defines key technical terms. 

These indicators are representative but do 
not constitute the total body of knowledge 
about American youth. While the selection of 
indicators itself is open to debate, the assort- 
ment we have collected is intended to be full 
and fair in its overall portrayal of conditions 
facing young people. Because new data re- 
veal changes in some of the trends we 
present, Youth Indicators is updated regularly, 
with the aim of maintaining its usefulness. We 
invite continuing dialogue with readers about 
the approaches taken and the indicators se- 
lected. 

We have organized this introduction ac- 
cording to general themes that are based on 



some of the report’s most important indica- 
tors. While the task of interpretation belongs 
with the reader, the report includes some 
comments on the nature and substance of 
the data. We hope the following passages will 
serve as reference points against which read- 
ers may compare and contrast their own 
views on the progress of American youth. 

HOME 

Demographics and Family 
Composition 

Changes in birth rates profoundly influence 
society for decades as larger or smaller 
groups (birth cohorts) move through school, 
adulthood, the workforce, and finally into re- 
tirement. Larger birth cohorts can cause pres- 
sure for building schools, hiring more teach- 
ers, and expanding medical services; reduced 
cohorts can have the opposite effect. Recent 
demographic shifts in the youth population 
have placed great stress on schools, col- 
leges, and the workforce (Indicator #3). 

The best-known of these birth cohorts is 
the “baby boom,” the rise in births from the 
late 1940s through the early 1960s that cre- 
ated a large population bulge. This bulge 
caused elementary and secondary school en- 
rollment to rise rapidly in the 1950s and 
1960s, which in turn created a surge in 
school construction and a demand for hun- 
dreds of thousands of new teachers. The 
boom’s aftershock hit in the 1970s when 
sharply declining birth rates resulted in drops 
in enrollment that left schools underutilized 
and sometimes overstaffed. From 1971 to 
1984, total elementary and secondary school 
enrollment decreased every year, reflecting 
the decline in the school-age population over 
that period. Meanwhile, the “baby boomers” 
moved into their twenties, and unprecedented 
numbers of young people entered the labor 
market, causing heavy competition for entry- 
level jobs and depressing wage levels. Many 
demographers predict that this population 
bulge will create similar pressures on retire- 
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ment funds and health care services as mem- 
bers of that birth cohort move into their retire- 
ment years. It is worth observing that “baby 
boomers” will first become eligible to collect 
Social Security in the first decade of the new 
century. 

Today another major demographic surge is 
underway. Between 1985 and 1994 public 
school enrollment in kindergarten through 
grade eight rose. By 1997, total elementary 
and secondary enrollments are projected to 
surpass the previous high set in 1971 and are 
expected to continue to rise into the next cen- 
tury. This expansion is forcing demand for 
more teachers, school buildings, and social 
services. The demographic composition of 
America’s youth is also changing, with pro- 
jected increases in the minority composition 
for preschool age children through young 
adults. 

Another long-term demographic trend is 
that fewer people are getting married and are 
doing so at a later age than in the recent 
past. In fact, today’s averages exceed the 
historic highs of the late 19th century. The 
1950s were a period of early marriages, and 
the age of first marriage has risen steadily be- 
tween 1950 and the 1990s (#3). Despite the 
decline in marriage rates, however, the Unit- 
ed States still has a substantially higher mar- 
riage rate than other developed nations. The 
divorce rate in the United States is also much 
higher than in other developed nations, al- 
though that gap is narrowing (#5). 

The structure of families has also changed, 
with fewer married-couple families containing 
children. This change reflects both a decline 
in birth rates among younger families and an 
increase in the proportion of older married 
couples who are unlikely to have children 
under 18. In 1994, fewer than half of white 
families had children under 18, although the 
majority of Hispanic and black families did 
(#10). 

Moreover, women are waiting until they are 
older to bear children. Until 1985, the women 
aged 20 to 24 had the highest birth rate. 
Since the late 1980s, 25- to 29-year-old 
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women have had the highest birth rate. The 
birth rate for 30- to 34-year-old women has 
risen by 30 percent since 1980, but is still 
lower than in 1950 or 1960 (#6). Overall, the 
birth rate for women 15- to 44-years-old has 
been stable since 1980. Black women con- 
tinue to bear children most frequently in their 
early 20s. Since 1980, birth rates to unmar- 
ried women of all ages and races have risen. 

Families have grown smaller over the past 
two decades, a pattern especially notable be- 
tween 1970 and 1980. Even when single 
adults and couples have children, they are 
having fewer of them. Since 1980, the aver- 
age number of children per family has been 
less than two (#10 and #11). 

A high divorce rate, coupled with 
nonmarital births, has fed another phenome- 
non: a rising proportion of children living with 
only one parent. The proportion of children 
under 18 living in married-couple families de- 
clined by 10 percent between 1970 and 1994, 
while the proportion living in single-parent 
families grew (#11). Much of the increase in 
these figures was driven by increases in the 
divorce rates during the 1970s, though the di- 
vorce rate has been relatively stable since 
1980 (#4). In 1994, 25 percent of children 
lived in single-parent families. The figures for 
minority children are even higher. In 1994, 59 
percent of black children lived in single-parent 
homes compared with 19 percent of white 
children and 29 percent of Hispanic children. 

These data on children in single parent 
families represent children’s living status dur- 
ing a single year. Many more children are af- 
fected over their lifetimes by the impact of di- 
vorce. As social science examines the emo- 
tional and psychological consequences of sin- 
gle-parent households, the economic con- 
sequences are already clear. Single-parent 
families tend to suffer severe economic dis- 
advantages. 

Family Formation 

A striking change in the youth experience is 
an apparent lengthening of the transition pe- 



riod from childhood to economic independ- 
ence. Several symptoms mark this phenome- 
non. Young adults are more likely to live with 
their parents. High school completion rates 
have improved modestly, and more graduates 
are going to college. Attending college typi- 
cally results in a higher paying job, but it also 
delays moving into the work force full-time 
and entails paying historically high tuition 
rates. With all its benefits, this expensive 
lengthening of the education process makes it 
difficult for young people to become finan- 
cially independent until they complete their 
studies. And even when they have full-time 
jobs, young adults’ incomes have not kept 
pace with those of other age groups. 

Prolonged education and economic de- 
pendency may contribute to the increasingly 
older ages at which people now marry and 
women begin childbearing. During the 1950s 
and 1960s, the average age of women at first 
marriage was about 20; between 1975 and 
1 993 this rose rapidly, reaching an average of 
25 (#3). Viewed another way, marriage rates 
among 18- to 24-year-old women have 
dropped significantly; that is, the share of 
women in that population who are currently 
married is much lower than before 1975. This 
means that the average age at first marriage 
for women is now higher than at any point 
since 1890, when the average age was 22, 
and such data were first compiled for the 
United States. 

A small proportion of the high school class 
of 1992 1 had married within 2 years after 
high school, and significant numbers lived 
with partners (#61). About 8 percent of the 
high school graduates from the class of 
1992 2 were married, but another 6 percent 
were living with partners. About 12 percent of 
the graduates had become parents 2 years 
after high school. The dropouts had substan- 
tially different experiences with a far higher 
proportion starting families. Nineteen percent 
were married, and 14 percent were living with 
partners. Nearly half of the dropouts were 
parents, with the young women nearly twice 
as likely as the men to have become parents. 



A majority of the young mothers from the 
1992 class 1 had only one child by early 1994, 
but about 8 percent of the female dropouts 
had 3 or more children. 

Another way of viewing the difficult transi- 
tion of high school graduates to the more 
general community is examining their living 
arrangements. The proportion of 18- to 24- 
year-olds living with their parents rose from 
48 percent in 1980 to 53 percent in 1993 
(#14). During the same time period, the pro- 
portion of those with families of their own fell 
from 29 percent to 21 percent. 

The pattern is highlighted by the experi- 
ence of the high school class of 1992 T About 
52 percent of the graduates and 45 percent 
of the dropouts were living with their parents 
in 1994, two years after most of the grad- 
uates would have finished high school. 

Family Income 

While the average size of the family has ta- 
pered off in recent years, its average income 
has stabilized. Between 1950 and 1970, me- 
dian family income as adjusted for inflation 
rose significantly. Family income has, on av- 
erage, been stable since 1970 (#16). 

Because families are smaller and their in- 
comes have remained stable, American fami- 
lies are slowly growing more affluent on a per 
capita basis. However, this economic stability 
for families has been supported by shifts in 
the labor force status of family members. In 
particular, families have been affected by the 
decline in earnings for men and the increase 
in women’s labor force participation. 

Real income for all men who worked full 
time dropped by 5 percent between 1970 and 
1982 and then recovered somewhat during 
the mid 1980s. After 1986, incomes for male 
full-time workers began falling again, hitting 
$31,609 in 1994, about 10 percent lower real 
income than in 1970 (#20). For young men 
who worked full time, income has fallen more: 
annual income for 20- to 24-year-old men in 
1 994 was 36 percent below what it had been 
in 1970. On average, young women’s in- 
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comes also dropped between 1970 and 1994; 
20- to 24-year-old women lost about 18 per- 
cent of their real income. However, for all full- 
time women workers, incomes rose by about 
12 percent during that time. While the gain of 
women’s income relative to men’s suggests 
some improvement in pay equity, the income 
gap remains large. Women’s incomes were 
only 74 percent as high as male incomes in 
1994. 

The participation of more family members 
in the workforce, particularly married women, 
has served to buttress family incomes in spite 
of the decline in incomes for males. In 1960, 
39 percent of married women in families with 
children 6 to 17 years old were in the labor 
force; 62 percent were in 1980, and 75 per- 
cent in 1993. (A portion of the increased par- 
ticipation consisted of part-time workers.) 
Even more dramatic has been the rise in 
labor force participation of married women 
with children under 6 — from 19 percent in 
1960 to 60 percent in 1993 (#19). This in- 
crease in employment of women is partially 
responsible for the stable family income fig- 
ures. At the same time, with more mothers 
working outside the home, the pressures on 
society for better child care and after school 
activities for older children have increased. 

Not all households are financially secure. 
Female-headed households continue to strug- 
gle with poverty, and it is in these households 
that child poverty is concentrated. In 1993, 53 
percent of children under 18 in female-head- 
ed households lived in poverty (#21). In con- 
trast, 21 percent of children under 18 in other 
types of families lived in poverty. Poverty 
rates were relatively high for minority children. 
The proportion of poor children coming, from 
female-headed households has risen dramati- 
cally, from 24 percent in 1960 to 58 percent 
in 1994 for all children, and from 29 percent 
to 82 percent for black children. 

The conditions of children in female-headed 
households are further exacerbated by the 
fact that absent fathers often do not meet 
their full financial obligations. In 1993, about 
half of women awarded child support pay- 
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merits received their full entitlement (#23). 
About one-fourth received partial payment, 
and about one-fourth received no payment. 
Despite increasing attempts by courts to ob- 
tain payments from absent fathers, the per- 
centage of mothers receiving payments has 
not changed since the early 1980s. 

SCHOOL 

There were, some 63.9 million students en- 
rolled in education institutions in 1994 from 
the elementary to the college and university 
levels. Between 1985 and 1994, enrollment 
rates for 18- to 24-year-olds rose rapidly 
(#25). The composition of the student body 
has been gradually changing, with minority 
populations growing as a proportion of the 
total population. Between 1975 and 1994, the 
proportion of white students declined at all 
school levels, while the proportion of black 
students grew from 14.5 percent to 16 per- 
cent, ,and that of Hispanic students grew rap- 
idly, rising from 6.5 percent to 13 percent 
(#27). 

A major influence on students’ later edu- 
cational and occupational opportunities is the 
type of high school program in which they en- 
roll. In 1992, more 17-year-olds reported en- 
rolling in college preparatory and academic 
programs than had reported enrolling in such 
programs in 1982. Correspondingly, the num- 
ber enrolled in vocational education had de- 
clined from 27 percent in 1982 to 12 percent 
in 1992 (#26). 

High school completion rates improved dur- 
ing the 1970s and 1980s: black students are 
staying in school longer, with more complet- 
ing high school and college. In contrast, there 
were relatively small increases for whites, and 
Hispanics completed less school than other 
groups. Only 9 percent of 25- to 29-year-old 
Hispanics had completed 4 or more years of 
college in 1995 as compared with 26 percent 
of whites (#28). 

A much higher proportion of students are 
completing high school today than in the 
1950s. In 1950, barely half (53 percent) of 




25- to 29-year-olds had completed high 
school, and only 8 percent had completed 4 
years of college. In 1995, the figures had 
climbed to 87 percent completing high school 
and 25 percent completing 4 years of college. 

Evidence from the high school class of 
1992 shows a keen interest in completing col- 
lege programs. Large proportions of the 1992 
high school seniors aspired to postsecondary 
education. About one-third of high school 
seniors aspired to a postgraduate degree in 
1992 and another third aspired to a bach- 
elor’s degree. Taken together, this means 
that about 70 percent of 1992 seniors hoped 
to obtain a bachelor’s or higher level degree, 
compared to 39 percent of the 1982 seniors. 
Only 5 percent of the 1992 seniors felt that 
they would complete only high school (#60). 

Large proportions of minority and female 
seniors were interested in obtaining a post- 
graduate degree. In 1992, about 35 percent 
of female seniors aspired to graduate de- 
grees compared to 31 percent of male sen- 
iors. The increasing draw of women to higher 
education is not surprising given the trend of 
the past 20 years toward more women in the 
workforce. Minority seniors were as likely, or 
more likely, to aspire to postgraduate degrees 
as white seniors. 

In addition to academic challenges, college 
students face financial hurdles. The cost of 
obtaining higher education degrees has sky- 
rocketed, rising 48 percent at public 4-year 
colleges and 71 percent at private colleges 
between 1979-80 and 1994-95 after adjust- 
ment for inflation (#24). Compared with me- 
dian family income, charges for students at 
public 4-year colleges dropped during the 
1960s and 1970s, but increased during the 
1980s and early 1990s to a level somewhat 
higher than 1960. Charges for students at pri- 
vate 4-year colleges, as a ratio of median 
family income, declined slightly during the 
1960s and 1970s, but rose rapidly during the 
1980s to levels much higher than those of the 
past 30 years. 

Despite high tuition levels, college attend- 
ance is at or near an all-time high. Many col- 
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lege students combine their education with 
extensive labor force activities. The proportion 
of full-time college students who are working 
has increased significantly, from 37 percent in 
1974 to 48 percent in 1994. About 85 percent 
of the part-time 16- to 24-year-old students 
were employed in 1994. Nearly, 44 percent of 
the part-time college students worked full time 
(#67). 

Women’s participation at all levels of higher 
education rose rapidly during the 1960s and 
has continued to increase. In 1959-60, 
women received 35 percent of all bachelor’s 
degrees and 32 percent of all master’s de- 
grees. By 1993-94, about 55 percent of all 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees were award- 
ed to women. Moreover, the percentage of 
doctor’s degrees received by women had 
climbed from 13 percent in 1969-70 to 39 
percent in 1993-94 (#32). 

Outcomes 

It is problematic to judge student achieve- 
ment during the 1950s and 1960s because 
we lack appropriate measures. Between 1971 
and 1992, reading scores on the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), a 
test specifically designed to measure national 
trends, revealed no general improvement in 
reading performance for 9-year-olds, and 
small increases for 13- and 17-year-olds. 
However, increases in the scores of black 
9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds and Hispanic 17- 
year-olds suggest improvements were made 
in the education of minority students. How- 
ever, the more recent results are less encour- 
aging: the reading achievement between 
1988 and 1992 fell among black 17-year-olds 
and remained stable among Hispanic 17- 
year-olds (#33). Sizable gaps in test scores 
between whites and blacks, and between 
whites and Hispanics still remain. Although 
performance gaps narrowed somewhat be- 
tween 1975 and 1988, the gap between 
blacks and whites widened between 1988 
and 1992, and the gap between white and 
Hispanic students remained about the same. 
O 
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NAEP science scores, which declined in 
the 1970s, recovered somewhat between 
1977 and 1992. Science scores for 13-year- 
olds were about the same in 1992 as they 
were in 1970, but were lower for 17-year-olds 
(#36). NAEP results in mathematics are more 
positive, with 9- and 13-year-old students’ av- 
erage mathematics proficiencies significantly 
higher in 1992 than they had been in 1978 
(#35). The 17-year-olds scored about the 
same in 1992 as in 1978 (#37). 

International comparisons provide us with 
food for thought. In a 1991 international read- 
ing assessment, the United States performed 
in the top group for both 9- and 14-year-olds. 
However, in an international comparison of 
mathematics and science performance 
among 13-year-olds, students from the United 
States performed at or near the average in 
science, and below the average in mathe- 
matics. 

On the whole, 17-year-olds have shown 
modest improvements in reading between the 
early 1970s and 1992, no improvement in 
mathematics during the same time period, 
and a slight decline in science. Although 17- 
year-olds of the early 1990s are performing 
about as well, or better, on mathematics and 
reading performance assessments as 17- 
year-olds of the early 1980s, many educators 
doubt whether current achievement levels are 
sufficient to ensure American competitiveness 
in the future. 

Out-of-School Experiences 

How students spend their out-of-school 
time affects their success in school as well as 
their success in life. Some activities support 
learning; others siphon off valuable time from 
studies. Some activities enrich students’ lives, 
help prepare them for the responsibilities of 
citizenship, and enhance students’ self-image. 
Researchers continue to investigate the ef- 
fects of athletic, aesthetic or expressive, and 
academic extracurricular activities on adoles- 
cent development. 
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In 1992 as in 1980 and 1972, academic 
clubs, and newspaper and yearbook activities 
remained popular extracurricular activities 
(#39). Sports was another popular activity 
among young adults. In fact, teenagers and 
young adults were far more likely to partici- 
pate in many types of sporting activities than 
older adults. Younger adolescents ages 12 to 
17 tended to participate in organized group 
sports, while older youths ages 18 to 34 were 
more likely to participate in aerobics, exercise 
walking, or exercising with equipment (#40). 

Many high school students work while 
going to school. Some students help support 
their families, others need money for higher 
education, and still others want more spend- 
ing money. Two-fifths of high school seniors 
said they spent most of their earnings on per- 
sonal items (#43). Black students were more 
likely to contribute their earnings to meet fam- 
ily expenses than were white students. Sen- 
iors planning to attend a 4-year college were 
more likely to save for their education than 
other seniors. 

Students’ employment opportunities appear 
to fluctuate with the overall economy. Be- 
tween 1989 and 1993, employment rates de- 
clined for 16- to 17-year-olds, especially 
among black youth (#42). Although employ- 
ment rates for female students fell between 
1989 and 1993, they were still more likely to 
be employed in 1993 than in 1970. Employ- 
ment rates for white students were about 
three times higher than those for black stu- 
dents. 

HEALTH 

While people live longer than ever before, 
youths still suffer their share of life-threaten- 
ing problems. Overall, the number of deaths 
per 100,000 men 15 to 24 years old fell from 
168 in 1950 to 144 in 1993. For young 
women, the rate fell from 89 to 49 (#50). 
These drops reflect advances in medicine 
and disease prevention which resulted in de- 



clining death rates from diseases during this 
time. 

Much of the physical threats to youth stem 
from behavior rather than disease. In 1992, 
the leading causes of death among 15- to 24- 
year-olds were motor vehicle accidents, homi- 
cide, and suicide (#51). The rate of deaths 
from homicide and suicide rose between 
1960 and 1992. White male suicide rates ex- 
ceeded those for women or black males. In 
contrast, the homicide death rate for black 
males was particularly high. Between 1985 
and 1992 the homicide death rate for black 
males rose from 66 to 154 per 100,000. This 
rate is many times the rates for white males 
or black or white females. Motor vehicle acci- 
dents continue to be the leading cause of 
death among 15- to 24-year-olds, although 
the rate has been declining in recent years 
and is lower now than in 1960. Homicides are 
now the second leading cause of death for 
young adults. 

Health care often depends on the availabil- 
ity of health insurance. In 1993, about 68 per- 
cent of children under 18 were covered by 
some type of private health insurance (#45). 
An additional 24 percent were covered by 
Medicaid. Lower proportions of 18- to 24- 
year-olds were covered by private health in- 
surance (62 percent) and Medicaid (12 per- 
cent). 

Illegal drugs remain a problem for youth. 
Although the proportion of high school seniors 
who reported having ever used illegal drugs 
fell from 55 percent in 1975 to 41 percent in 
1992, there was a significant increase be- 
tween 1992 and 1994 (#49). The proportion 
who had ever used illegal drugs increased to 
46 percent and the proportion who had used 
drugs in the previous 30 days rose from 14 
percent to 22 percent. Alcohol continues to 
be the most popular substance with 80 per- 
cent of seniors in 1994 reporting using or 
“having used” it. Alcohol is followed in popu- 
larity by cigarettes (62 percent) and mari- 
juana/hashish (38 percent). 



CITIZENSHIP AND VALUES 

How are American young people develop- 
ing as citizens? Many youths volunteer for 
school and other organizations, and their pro- 
portions have grown in recent years. After de- 
clining during the 1980s, the proportion of 
seniors who participated in volunteer activities 
at least once per month rose from 22 percent 
in 1990 to 28 percent in 1994 (#53). 

Religion is becoming less important in the 
lives of some youth. The proportion who felt 
that religion was important in their lives 
dropped from 65 percent in 1980 to 58 per- 
cent in 1994 (#54). A smaller proportion of 
high school seniors reported attending reli- 
gious services every week in 1994 than in 
1 980 — 32 and 43 percent respectively. 

Young adults continue to believe in the 
value of work, family, and friends. Young peo- 
ple two years out of high school in 1994 
placed more value on finding steady work 
and providing better opportunities for their 
children than their counterparts 10 years ear- 
lier. In contrast to earlier decades, there was 
no significant difference in the proportion of 
men and women feeling that “being success- 
ful in work” was very important (#55). 

On the less positive side, crime among 
young people has been on the rise. In 1993, 
about 45 percent of those arrested for serious 
crimes were under 25 years old. The number 
of arrests per 1,000 young adults 18 to 24 
years old more than doubled between 1965 
and 1993, but most of the increase was be- 
tween 1965 and 1980 (#59). 

FUTURE 

Income of Youth 

Youth should be a time of optimism and an- 
ticipation. Student aspirations and their modi- 
fications over time are intriguing topics for re- 
searchers. As youth consider their future eco- 
nomic prospects, the importance of post- 
secondary education becomes apparent. 

ERIC 



Clearly, education adds to future earning 
power. 

There have been substantial declines in the 
earnings of 25- to 34-year-old males. Among 
male dropouts, the average earnings for 1993 
were worth about half of what they were in 
1970. There were also very large drops for 
males with 4 years of high school and those 
with some college. Although the earnings for 
the male college graduates did not decline at 
such a fast rate, they were still earning only 
about as much as high school graduates in 
1970. As a result of these shifts, the earnings 
disparity by level of education widened con- 
siderably. In 1970, dropouts earned about 16 
percent less than high school graduates and 
those with 4 years of college earned about 24 
percent more than the high school graduates. 
By 1993, dropouts earned 33 percent less 
than the high school graduates, and college 
graduates about 57 percent more than the 
high school graduates (#69). 

The experience for women has been simi- 
lar, although the drops in earnings have not 
been as severe. Earnings for women with col- 
lege degrees remained fairly steady through- 
out the period. As a result, the disparity in 
men’s and women’s earnings narrowed 
somewhat. 

Transitions to the Labor Force: 
Examples from the Class of 1992 1 

The entry of high school graduates and 
dropouts into the workforce appears to be a 
difficult transition. After leaving school, high 
school graduates, and especially their peers 
who dropped out, had high rates of part-year 
employment and relatively low earnings. 
About 34 percent of the high school grad- 
uates of the class of 1992 2 were involved ex- 
clusively in labor force activities in 1994, 
about 2 years after high school (#61). An- 
other 33 percent were in the labor force and 
attending postsecondary education. About 22 
percent were attending college and not work- 
ing. Others were serving in the military or 
were working as homemakers. Dropouts and 
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other noncompleters 3 were less likely to be 
enrolled in college or serving in the military, 
but more likely to be homemakers than the 
graduates. 

Unemployment rates for 16- to 19-year-olds 
and 20- to 24-year-olds historically have been 
high, but these data do not adequately de- 
scribe the problems many individuals face in 
finding steady employment. Even those who 
found jobs frequently faced intermittent em- 
ployment. Less than three-fourths of the 1 992 
high school graduates, 2 who were not attend- 
ing school and worked during 1993, were em- 
ployed for 10 or more months (#66). About 61 
percent of the employed dropouts 3 from their 
high school class worked 10 or more months. 
About 1/4 of the dropouts employed during 
the year worked half of the year or less. Of 
the black dropouts who were able to find 
jobs, 41 percent worked half of the year or 
less. 

Some graduates 2 and dropouts 3 had no 
job experiences at all. About 4 percent of the 
male graduates from the class of 1992 re- 
ported no job in the 2-year period between 
summer 1992 and spring 1994. About 10 per- 
cent of the male dropouts from the same 
class cohort had no job experiences during 
the 2-year-period. The problem was acute for 
some minority groups. About 12 percent of 
black high school graduates and 23 percent 
of American Indian graduates had no jobs 
over the 2-year period. Among black and His- 
panic dropouts, about 27 percent had no job 
over the 2-year period. 

In contrast, some workers from the class of 
1992 had a relatively large number of jobs in 
a short period of time, sometimes referred to 
as “job churning.” About 26 percent of the 
graduates had 5 to 9 jobs in about 2 years 
and 1 percent had 10 or more jobs. About 
half of the graduates worked at 3 or 4 jobs 
over the same time period. Slightly smaller 
proportions of dropouts also had frequent job 
changes. 

The workers from the class of 1992 had 
mixed feelings about their jobs. Most were at 
least “somewhat satisfied” about such issues 
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as pay, job challenge, job security, and work- 
ing conditions. For example, about 77 percent 
of the high school graduates who were not 
enrolled in postsecondary education were 
“very satisfied” or “somewhat satisfied” with 
their job’s pay and benefits (#56). However, 
only 26 percent were “very satisfied” and 51 
percent were “somewhat satisfied.” The drop- 
outs who had jobs expressed roughly similar 
satisfaction levels with 72 percent expressing 
at least some satisfaction with their job’s pay. 
Relatively high dissatisfaction levels were ex- 
pressed for job’s “opportunity for promotion” 
and “opportunity to further your education.” 
About 42 percent of the dropouts and 35 per- 
cent of the graduates were dissatisfied with 
their job’s “opportunity for promotion and ad- 
vancement.” In many of the job satisfaction 
measures, the differences in the opinions of 
the graduates and dropouts were not large. 

As might be expected from the trend data 
presented on declining earnings for young 
adults, high unemployment levels, and fre- 
quent job changes, earnings for the high 
school class of 1992 were modest. Contribut- 
ing to the low earnings may have been large 
proportions of young workers with minimum 
wage jobs and significant periods of unem- 
ployment. The average annual 1993 earnings 
for the graduates of the class of 1992 2 who 
were not enrolled in school and who had 
some earnings that year was $9,421, slightly 
more than a year of full-time work at minimum 
wage. The comparable figure for dropouts 3 
was $7,840 (#65). 

The distribution of earnings shows that a 
sizeable proportion of graduates, and most 
dropouts, were clustered at very low earning 
levels. About 17 percent of 1992 graduates 2 
not enrolled in college had no earnings in 
1993 and another 23 percent earned less 
than $5,000. Among dropouts, 3 33 percent 
had no earnings in 1 993 and another 25 per- 
cent earned less than $5,000. The proportion 
of females and blacks with no or low earnings 
was substantially higher than the proportions 
for males and whites, respectively, among 
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both dropouts and high school graduates not 
enrolled in college. 

Trend data on employment rates suggest 
that the experiences of the high school class 
of 1992 were typical of the recent past in 
terms of unemployment rates. The deteriora- 
tion of earning power over time is well docu- 
mented and exemplified by the large propor- 
tions of graduates and dropouts from the 
class of 1992 in low wage and part-year jobs. 

FINAL NOTES 

On the previous pages we have tried to 
present the data in our charts and tables with- 
out interpreting them, limiting our narrative to 
illustration. We recognize it is never possible 
to succeed at this effort — as some of our 
most supportive critics point out, the mere se- 
lection of data and time periods suggests 
some interpretation. We wish, therefore, to be 
judged on the basis of our success at being 
evenhanded and at fueling in others the de- 
sire to examine and interpret the information 
in this book. 

We recognize that this book does not re- 
port on many important dimensions of young 
peoples’ lives. For some issues we have 
been unable to find reliable data. Complete 



information on child abuse, runaways, and 
drug-addicted babies, for example, are of 
considerable public interest but difficult to ob- 
tain or verify. Indicators of more subjective 
measures of human lives are also hard to dis- 
cover. 

We would like to think that the indicators 
that follow capture the important features of 
American youth. But we know how much 
more is left to be done. So our more modest 
goal is to sketch an outline others might fill in 
and suggest connections that others might 
develop. While this endeavor may inspire yet 
more questions, we trust it has also answered 
a few. 



1 References to the class of 1992 are based on stu- 
dents who were 8th graders in 1988 and who would be 
expected to have graduated in 1992. This group includes 
students who did not complete high school until later 
years or persons who dropped out sometime during the 
1988 to 1994 period. Data based on the National Edu- 
cation Longitudinal Study of 1 988. 

2 Includes regular “on-time” graduates as well as those 
who graduated after spring 1992, but before spring 1994, 
through regular or alternative education programs or 
GED certification. Data based on the National Education 
Longitudinal Study of 1988. 

3 Includes persons who dropped out after 8th grade 
and did not complete a GED or high school equivalency 
program by 1994. Also includes some students who were 
still enrolled or returned to high school, but had not ob- 
tained their diploma by spring 1994. Data based on the 
National Education Longitudinal Study of 1 988. 
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indicator i . Number of Young Adults 



Population, by selected age groups: 1950 to 1994 



Year 


Persons, 
all ages 


Total 
14 to 24 
years old 


14 to 17 
years old 


18 and 19 
years old 


20 and 21 
years old 


22 to 24 
years old 






Number of persons, in thousands 






1950 


152,271 


24,519 


8,444 


4,395 


4,551 


7,129 


1955 


165,931 


24,215 


9,248 


4,254 


4,189 


6,525 


1960 


179,979 


26,964 


11,211 


4,886 


4,443 


6,425 


1965 


193,526 


33,999 


14,146 


6,450 


5,503 


7,902 


1970 


203,984 


39,909 


15,921 


7,410 


6,850 


9,728 


1975 


215,465 


44,860 


17,125 


8,418 


8,089 


11,228 


1980 


227,255 


46,246 


16,143 


8,718 


8,669 


12,716 


1985 


237,924 


43,790 


14,888 


7,637 


8,370 


12,895 


1986 


240,133 


43,051 


14,824 


7,483 


8,024 


12,720 


1987 


242,289 


42,196 


14,502 


7,502 


7,742 


12,450 


1988 


244,499 


41,378 


14,023 


7,701 


7,606 


12,048 


1989 


246,819 


40,692 


13,536 


7,898 


7,651 


1 1 ,607 


1990 


249,402 


40,137 


13,310 


7,693 


7,883 


11,251 


1991 


252,131 


39,760 


13,418 


7,173 


8,013 


11,156 


1992 


255,028 


39,593 


13,653 


6,889 


7,756 


11,295 


1993 


257,783 


39,590 


13,928 


6,899 


7,265 


1 1 ,498 


1994 


260,341 


39,690 


14,427 


6,937 


6,972 


1 1 ,354 








Percentage of total 


population 






1950 


100.0 


16.1 


5.5 


2.9 


3.0 


4.7 


1955 


100.0 


14.6 


5.6 


2.6 


2.5 


3.9 


1960 


100.0 


15.0 


6.2 


2.7 


2.5 


3.6 


1965 


100.0 


17.6 


7.3 


3.3 


2.8 


4.1 


1970 


100.0 


19.6 


7.8 


3.6 


3.4 


4.8 


1975 


100.0 


20.8 


7.9 


3.9 


3.8 


5.2 


1980 


100.0 


20.3 


7.1 


3.8 


3.8 


5.6 


1985 


100.0 


18.4 


6.3 


3.2 


3.5 


5.4 


1986 


100.0 


17.9 


6.2 


3.1 


3.3 


5.3 


1987 


100.0 


17.4 


6.0 


3.1 


3.2 


5.1 


1988 


100.0 


16.9 


5.7 


3.1 


3.1 


4.9 


1989 


100.0 


16.5 


5.5 


3.2 


3.1 


4.7 


1990 


100.0 


16.1 


5.3 


3.1 


3.2 


4.5 


1991 


100.0 


15.8 


5.3 


2.8 


3.2 


4.4 


1992 


100.0 


15.5 


5.4 


2.7 


3.0 


4.4 


1993 


100.0 


15.4 


5.4 


2.7 


2.8 


4.5 


1994 


100.0 


15.2 


5.5 


2.7 


2.7 


4.4 



NOTE: Data for 1960 and later years are for resident population as of July 1 of the indicated year. Data for 1950 
and 1955 are for total U.S. population as of July 1, including Alaska, Hawaii, and armed forces overseas. Because 
of rounding, details may not add to totals. Some data have been revised from previously published figures. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, Population 
Estimates and Projections, nos. 311, 519, 917, 1000, 1022, and 1095; U.S. Population Estimates , by Age, Sex, Race, 
and Hispanic Origin: 1990 to 1994, PPL-21. 
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indicator ^ Number of Young Adults 



Young adults as a percent of total population, by age group: 1950 to 1994 



Percent of population 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, Population 
Estimates and Projections, nos. 311, 519, 917, 1000, 1022, and 1095; and U.S. Population Estimates, by Age, Sex, 
Race, and Hispanic Origin: 1990 to 1994, PPL-21. 

Between 1955 and 1975 the proportion of young adults 14 to 24 years old increased from 
15 to 21 percent. The number of 14- to 24-year-olds peaked in 1979 and has been declin- 
ing, but has stabilized in the past couple of years. The proportion of this age group to 
the rest of the population fell steadily after 1975 to 15 percent in 1994, about where it 
was in 1960. 
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indicator 2. Population Projections of Young People 



Projections of the population, birth to age 24, by race/ethnicity and age: 
1993 to 2020 



Percent 



Population, in millions 



change 



Race/ethnicity 
and age 


1993 


1995 


2000 


2005 


2010 


2015 


2020 


1993 

to 

2000 


2000 

to 

2020 


Total, all ages 


257.8 


263.4 


276.2 


288.3 


300.4 


313.1 


325.9 


7.2 


18.0 


All races, 0 to 24 


92.8 


94.5 


97.7 


101.4 


103.8 


106.3 


108.2 


5.3 


10.8 


Under 5 


19.7 


20.2 


19.4 


19.3 


20.0 


21.1 


22.0 


-1.3 


13.0 


5 to 13 


33.5 


34.3 


36.5 


36.8 


36.2 


36.9 


38.7 


9.1 


5.9 


14 to 17 


13.9 


14.6 


15.8 


16.9 


17.4 


17.0 


17.1 


13.5 


8.3 


18 to 24 


25.7 


25.5 


25.9 


28.2 


30.2 


31.3 


30.5 


1.0 


17.5 


White, non-Hispanic, 0 to 24 


63.0 


63.4 


63.2 


63.1 


62.0 


60.8 


59.2 


0.3 


-6.3 


Under 5 


12.9 


13.0 


11.9 


11.3 


11.3 


11.5 


11.5 


-7.3 


-3.3 


5 to 13 


22.8 


23.0 


23.5 


22.6 


21.1 


20.6 


20.9 


2.9 


-11.2 


14 to 17 


9.5 


9.9 


10.5 


10.8 


10.6 


9.8 


9.4 


10.1 


-10.3 


18 to 24 


17.7 


17.4 


17.2 


18.5 


19.0 


18.8 


17.4 


-2.7 


0.9 


Hispanic, 0 to 24 


12.2 


12.7 


14.5 


16.4 


18.4 


20.4 


22.3 


19.1 


54.1 


Under 5 


3.0 


3.1 


3.3 


3.6 


4.0 


4.5 


4.9 


11.0 


50.2 


5 to 13 


4.3 


4.6 


5.5 


6.2 


6.7 


7.3 


8.1 


29.8 


47.0 


14 to 17 


1.7 


1.8 


2.1 


2.6 


2.9 


3.1 


3.4 


23.6 


60.6 


18 to 24 


3.2 


3.2 


3.5 


4.1 


4.9 


5.5 


5.9 


10.1 


65.0 


Black, non-Hispanic, 0 to 24 


13.5 


13.9 


14.6 


15.4 


16.1 


16.8 


17.4 


8.0 


19.7 


Under 5 


3.0 


3.1 


3.0 


3.1 


3.3 


3.5 


3.7 


2.6 


20.8 


5 to 13 


4.9 


5.0 


5.5 


5.7 


5.7 


6.0 


6.4 


12.9 


15.4 


14 to 17 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


2.6 


2.7 


2.7 


2.8 


11.5 


20.0 


18 to 24 


3.6 


3.6 


3.7 


4.0 


4.4 


4.6 


4.6 


3.9 


24.9 


Other, non-Hispanic, 0 to 24 1 


4.2 


4.6 


5.5 


6.4 


7.4 


8.3 


9.2 


31.3 


69.2 


Under 5 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


1.3 


1.5 


1.6 


1.8 


31.2 


54.1 


5 to 13 


1.5 


1.6 


2.0 


2.4 


2.7 


3.0 


3.3 


32.5 


67.2 


14 to 17 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


1.2 


1.4 


1.5 


45.1 


73.3 


18 to 24 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 


1.7 


2.0 


2.3 


2.6 


22.7 


82.0 



1 1ncludes American Indians, Alaskan Natives, and Asian and Pacific Islanders. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population Projections 
of the United States , by Age , Sex , Race, and Hispanic Origin: 1993 to 2050 and U.S. Population Estimates, by Age, 
Sex, Race, and Hispanic Origin: 1990 to 1994, P PL-21. 
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indicator 2. Population Projections of Young People 



Percent change in 0- to 24-year-olds, by race/ethnicity and age: 1993 to 2000 



Percent change, 1 993 to 2000 




Age 

■ White □ Hispanic S Black SI Other 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population Projections 
of the United States, by Age , Sex , Race, and Hispanic Origin: 1993 to 2050 and U.S. Population Estimates, by Age, 
Sex, Race, and Hispanic Origin: 1990 to 1994, PPL-21. 

The school-age population (ages 5 to 17) is expected to increase through the end of the 
century. Increasing numbers of minorities are expected in all age groups. The white non- 
Hispanic population will decrease by about 7 percent in the preschool age range and by 
about 3 percent in the college age range between 1993 and 2000. The population of 
Asians and American Indians in the high school age range is expected to increase even 
more rapidly than other minority groups. 
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indicator 3, Marriage 



Number and rate of marriages and median age at first marriage: 


1950 to 1993 




Year 


Number of 
marriages, 1 
in 

thousands 


Number of 
marriages 1 
per 1 ,000 
unmarried ■ 
women 2 
15 to 44 
years old 


Number of first 
marriages per 1 ,000 
never-married women 




Median age at first 
marriage 


18 and 19 
years 
old 


20 to 24 
years 
old 


25 to 44 
years 
old 


Male Female 


1950 


1,667 


166.4 


— 


— 


— 


22.8 


20.3 


1955 


1,531 


161.1 


— 


— 


— 


22.6 


20.2 


1960 


1,523 


148.0 


208.4 


263.9 


— 


22.8 


20.3 


1965 


1,800 


144.3 


166.9 


237.3 


96.4 


22.8 


20.6 


1970 


2,159 


140.2 


151.4 


220.1 


82.5 


23.2 


20.8 


1975 


2,153 


118.5 


115.0 


143.8 


81.7 


23.5 


21.1 


1980 


2,390 


102.6 


87.3 


119.8 


74.9 


24.7 


22.0 


1981 


2,422 


103.1 


80.7 


110.0 


79.3 


24.8 


22.3 


1982 


2,456 


101.9 


78.5 


111.9 


80.7 


25.2 


22.5 


1983 


2,446 


99.3 


72.6 


106.9 


79.2 


25.4 


22.8 


1984 


2,477 


99.0 


72.1 


104.4 


80.5 


25.4 


23.0 


1985 


2,413 


94.9 


67.2 


102.1 


79.0 


25.5 


23.3 


1986 


2,407 


93.9 


63.7 


99.6 


79.1 


25.7 


23.1 


1987 


2,403 


92.4 


57.8 


97.8 


80.1 


25.8 


23.6 


1988 


2,396 


91.0 


55.6 


97.9 


79.1 


25.9 


23.6 


1989 


2,404 


92.1 


— 


— 


— 


26.2 


23.8 


1990 


2,448 


93.3 


— 


— 


— 


26.1 


23.9 


1991 


2,371 


90.0 


— 


— 


— 


26.3 


24.1 


1992 


2,362 


88.2 


— 


— 


— 


26.5 


24.4 


1993 


2,334 


86.8 


— 


— 


— 


26.5 


24.5 



— Data not available. 

1 1ncludes remarriages. 

2 Includes never married, divorced, and widowed women. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States , various 
years; Historical Statistics of the United States to 1975; Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Household and Family 
Characteristics , no. 349, and Marital Status and Living Arrangements, nos. 468 and 478; U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, National Center for Health Statistics, Monthly Vital Statistics Report, various years; and Vital Sta- 
tistics of the United States, various years. 
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indicator 3, Marriage 



Number of first marriages per 1,000 never-married women, by age: 1960 to 1988 

First marriages per 1,000 
never-married women 




Year 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States, various 
years; Historical Statistics of the United States to 1975; and Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Household and 
Family Characteristics, no. 349. U.S Department of Health and Human Services, National Center for Health Statistics, 
Monthly Vital Statistics Report, various years; and Vital Statistics of the United States, various years. 



People are getting married less and later. Between 1960 and 1993, marriage rates for 15- 
to 44-year-old women dropped by 41 percent. The average age for a woman at her first 
marriage rose from 20 in 1960 to 25 in 1993. Most of the increase occurred after 1970 
and has continued through the most recent year. Young men, too, married later. The av- 
erage age for first-time grooms rose from 24 in 1975 to 27 in 1992. 
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Indicator 4. Divorce 



Number and rate of divorces and number and percent of children under 18 
involved annually in divorces: 1950 to 1993 


Year 


Number of 
divorces, 
in thousands 


Number of 
divorces per 
1 ,000 married 
women, 
1 5 years old 
and over 1 


Mo/Hior, Children under 18 involved in 
vearsUf a vear 


marriage 

divorce ln thousands 


Percent 


1950 


385 


10.3 


5.8 


299 


0.6 


1955 


377 


9.3 


6.4 


347 


0.6 


1960 


393 


9.2 


7.1 


463 


0.7 


1965 


479 


10.6 


7.2 


630 


0.9 


1970 


708 


14.9 


6.7 


870 


1.2 


1975 


1,036 


20.3 


6.5 


1,123 


1.7 


1976 


1,083 


21.1 


6.5 


1,117 


1.7 


1977 


1,091 


21.1 


6.6 


1,095 


1.7 


1978 


1,130 


21.9 


6.6 


1,147 


1.8 


1979 


1,181 


22.8 


6.8 


1,181 


1.8 


1980 


1,189 


22.6 


6.8 


1,174 


1.8 


1981 


1,213 


22.6 


7.0 


1,180 


1.9 


1982 


1,170 


21.7 


7.0 


1,108 


1.8 


1983 


1,158 


21.3 


7.0 


1,091 


1.7 


1984 


1,169 


21.5 


6.9 


1,081 


1.7 


1985 


1,190 


21.7 


6.8 


1,091 


1.7 


1986 


1,178 


21.2 


6.9 


1,064 


1.7 


1987 


1,166 


20.8 


7.0 


1,038 


1.6 


1988 


1,167 


20.7 


7.1 


1,044 


1.6 


1989 


1,163 


20.7 


— 


— 


— 


1990 


1,175 


20.7 


— 


— 


— 


1991 


1,187 


20.9 


— 


— 


— 


1992 


1,215 


21.2 


— 


— 


— 


1993 


1,187 


20.5 


— 


— 


— 



—Data not available. 

1 Rates for 1975 to 1979 are based on population estimates that were not revised in accordance with the 1980 Census 
results. 

NOTE: Cumulative numbers of children involved in/affected by divorce are not available. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States, various 
years; Historical Statistics of the United States to 1975; and Current Population Reports, Series P-25, Population Esti - 
mates and Projections, nos. 311, 519, 917, and 1000. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Center 
for Health Statistics, Monthly Vital Statistics Report, various years; and Vital Statistics of the United States, various 
years. 
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Indicator 4 > Divorce 



Number of divorces and children under 18 involved in divorces per year: 
1950 to 1993 



In thousands 
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Year 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States, various 
years; Historical Statistics of the United States to 1975; and Current Population Reports, Series P-25, Population Esti- 
mates and Projections, nos. 311, 519, 917, and 1000. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Center 
for Health Statistics, Monthly Vital Statistics Report, various years; and Vital Statistics of the United States, various 



Both the number of divorces and divorce rates rose rapidly between 1965 and 1975. The 
divorce rate (number of divorces per 1,000 married women) peaked in 1979 at 23. Since 
then, the divorce rate has dipped to about 21 per 1,000 in 1993. About 1 million children 
were involved in divorces in 1988. 
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indicator 5. Marriage and Divorce Ratios 



Marriage and divorce ratios in selected countries: 1960 to 1992 



Country 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1988 


1990 


1992 




Marriages per 1,000 persons in population 




United States 


8.5 


10.6 


10.6 


9.7 


9.8 


9.3 


Belgium 


7.2 


7.6 


6.7 


6.0 


6.5 


5.8 


Denmark 


7.8 


7.4 


5.2 


6.3 


6.1 


6.2 


France 


7.0 


7.8 


6.2 


4.9 


5.1 


4.7 


Germany, former West 


9.4 


7.3 


5.9 


6.5 


6.5 


5.6 


Greece 


7.0 


7.7 


6.5 


4.8 


5.9 


4.7 


Ireland 


5.5 


7.0 


6.4 


^.l 


5.1 


2 4.5 


Italy 


7.7 


7.3 


5.7 


' 5.5 


2 5.6 


2 5.3 


Luxembourg 


7.1 


6.3 


5.9 


5.5 


6.1 


6.4 


Netherlands 


7.8 


9.5 


6.4 


6.0 


6.4 


6.2 


Portugal 


7.8 


— 


7.4 


6.9 


7.3 


7.1 


Spain 


7.7 


7.3 


5.9 


1 5.5 


5.7 


5.5 


United Kingdom 


7.5 


8.5 


7.4 


6.9 


6.5 


— 






Divorces per 1,000 persons in population 




United States 


2.2 


3.5 


5.2 


4.7 


4.7 


4.8 


Belgium 


0.5 


0.7 


1.5 


2.1 


2.0 


— 


Canada 


0.4 


1.4 


2.6 


— 


2.9 


— 


Denmark 


1.5 


1.9 


2.7 


2.9 


2.7 


2.5 


France 


0.7 


0.8 


1.5 


1.9 


1.9 


— 


Germany, former West 


0.8 


1.2 


1.6 


2.1 


1.9 


— 


Italy 


— 


— 


0.2 


0.4 


0.5 


— 


Japan 


0.7 


0.9 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


— 


Luxembourg 


0.5 


0.6 


1.6 


2.1 


2.0 


— 


Netherlands 


0.5 


0.8 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


1.8 


Portugal 


0.1 


0.1 


— 


0.9 


0.9 


— 


Sweden 


1.2 


1.6 


2.4 


2.1 


2.3 


— 


United Kingdom 3 


0.5 


1.2 


3.0 


2.9 


2.9 


— 



— Data not available. 

1 Estimated. 

2 Provisional data. 

3 Data prior to 1988 are for England and Wales only. 

NOTE: Countries collect data on marriage and divorce at different intervals. For purposes of this table, therefore, some 
countries do not appear on both sections. Data for divorces have been revised from previous years. 

SOURCE: Statistical Office of the European Communities, Demographic Statistics , 1988 , 1990, and 1994; and various 
national sources. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Center for Health Statistics, Monthly Vital 
Statistics Report, various years. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, various years. Demographic Yearbook, United Nations 1960-1992. 
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indicator 5 Marriage and Divorce Ratios 



Marriage and divorce ratios in 8 countries: 1990 and 1992 




Divorce, 1990 
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Marriages per Divorces per 

1 ,000 persons 1 ,000 persons 

SOURCE: Statistical Office of the European Communities, Demographic Statistics , 1988, 1990, and 1994; and various 
national sources. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Center for Health Statistics, Monthly Vital 
Statistics Report, various years. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, various years. Demographic Yearbook, United Nations 1960±1992. 



Despite a decline in marriage rates (see indicator 3), the United States still has substan- 
tially higher marriage ratios than other developed nations. Between 1980 and 1992, mar- 
riage ratios in only 3 out of 11 other industrialized nations showed larger declines than 
those in the United States. Most of the other countries showed either minor declines or 
increases in the marriage ratios. 



The United States also has a much higher divorce ratio than other developed countries, 
although the figure declined between 1980 and 1990. Since 1980, divorce ratios in some 
other countries have risen and the gap between their figures and that of the United 
States has narrowed slightly. 
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Indicator 0, BifthS 



Birth rates for all women 15 to 44 years old, 


by age and race: 1950 to 1992 




Year 




Number of live births per 1,000 women, by age 






Total 
15 to 44 


15 to 19 


20 to 24 


25 to 29 


30 to 34 


35 to 39 


40 to 44 








All races 








1950 


106.2 


81.6 


196.6 


166.1 


103.7 


52.9 


15.1 


1960 


118.0 


89.1 


258.1 


197.4 


112.7 


56.2 


15.5 


1970 


87.9 


68.3 


167.8 


145.1 


73.3 


31.7 


8.1 


1980 


68.4 


53.0 


115.1 


112.9 


61.9 . 


19.8 


3.9 


1985 


66.3 


51.3 


108.9 


110.5 


68.5 


23.9 


4.0 


1990 


70.9 


59.9 


116.5 


120.2 


80.8 


31.7 


5.5 


1991 


69.6 


62.1 


115.7 


118.2 


79.5 


32.0 


5.5 


1992 


68.9 


60.7 


114.6 


117.4 


80.2 


32.5 


5.9 








White 2 








1950 


102.3 


70.0 


190.4 


165.1 


102.6 


51.4 


14.5 


1960 


113.2 


79.4 


252.8 


194.9 


109.6 


54.0 


14.7 


1970 


84.1 


57.4 


163.4 


145.9 


71.9 


30.0 


7.5 


1980 


64.7 


44.7 


109.5 


112.4 


60.4 


18.5 


3.4 


1985 


63.0 


42.8 


102.8 


110.0 


68.1 


22.7 


3.6 


1990 


68.3 


50.8 


109.8 


120.7 


81.7 


31.5 


5.2 


1991 


67.0 


52.8 


109.0 


118.8 


80.5 


31.8 


5.2 


1992 


66.5 


51.8 


108.2 


118.4 


81.4 


32.2 


5.7 








Black 2 








1950 1 


137.3 


163.5 


242.6 


173.8 


112.6 


64.3 


21.2 


I960 1 


153.6 


158.2 


294.2 


214.6 


135.6 


74.2 


22.0 


1970 


115.4 


140.7 


202.7 


136.3 


79.6 


41.9 


12.5 


1980 


84.7 


97.8 


140.0 


103.9 


59.9 


23.5 


5.6 


1985 


78.8 


95.4 


135.0 


100.2 


57.9 


23.9 


4.6 


1990 


86.8 


112.8 


160.2 


115.5 


68.7 


28.1 


5.5 


1991 


85.2 


115.5 


160.9 


113.1 


67.7 


28.3 


5.5 


1992 


83.2 


112.4 


158.0 


111.2 


67.5 


28.8 


5.6 








American Indian 2 








1980 


82.7 


82.2 


143.7 


106.6 


61.8 


28.1 


8.2 


1985 


78.6 


79.2 


139.1 


109.6 


62.6 


27.4 


6.0 


1990 


76.2 


81.1 


148.7 


110.3 


61.5 


27.5 


5.9 


1991 


75.1 


85.0 


144.9 


106.9 


61.9 


27.2 


5.9 


1992 


75.4 


84.4 


145.5 


109.4 


63.0 


28.0 


6.1 








Asian or Pacific Islander 2 






1980 


73.2 


26.2 


93.3 


127.4 


96.0 


38.3 


8.5 


1985 


68.4 


23.8 


83.6 


123.0 


93.6 


42.7 


8.7 


1990 


69.6 


26.4 


79.2 


126.3 


106.5 


49.6 


10.7 


1991 


67.6 


27.4 


75.2 


123.2 


103.3 


49.0 


11.2 


1992 


67.2 


26.6 


74.6 


121.0 


103.0 


50.6 


11.0 



1 Data include “other races”. 

2 Includes persons of Hispanic origin. 

NOTE: Data before 1980 are based on race of child; data for later years are based on race of mother. Some data 
have been revised from previously published figures. Data are not available for some racial categories in all years. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States to 1975. 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Center for Health Statistics, Monthly Vital Statistics Report , 
various vears; and Vital Statistics of the United States, vol. 1, Natality, 1986, and 1992. 
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Indicator g. Births 



Number of live births per 1,000 women, by age: 1950 to 1992 

Births per 
1,000 women 




Year 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States to 1975. 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Center for Health Statistics, Monthly Vital Statistics Report , 
various years; and Vital Statistics of the United States , vol. 1, Natality, 1986, and 1992. 

For all age groups shown above, the rates at which women gave birth declined signifi- 
cantly after 1960. For 20- to 29-year-old women, birth rates peaked in 1960 and then fell 
sharply until 1975. Rates remained stable between 1975 and 1985. During the late 1980s 
the birth rates for women in their 20s rose. Until 1985, the highest birth rate for women 
was for those aged 20 to 24. Since the late 1980s, 25- to 29-year-old women have had 
the highest birth rate. In contrast, birth rates (per 1,000) for 30- to 34-year-old women 
have risen 30 percent since 1980. 

Birth rates for black and American Indian women are higher than for white women 
among the younger age groups. In 1992, the number of births per 1,000 women 15 to 
19 years old was 52 for whites, 112 for blacks, 84 for American Indians, and 27 for Asian 
or Pacific Islanders. Minority women, except Asian/Pacific Islanders, continue to bear 
children more frequently in their early 20s than in their late 20s. 
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indicator 7. Births to Unmarried Women, by Age and Race 



Birth rates for unmarried women 15 to 44 years old, by age and race: 
1950 to 1992 



Number of live births to unmarried women 1 per 1,000 unmarried women, by age 



Year 


Total 
15 to 44 


15 to 19 


20 to 24 


25 to 29 


30 to 34 


35 to 39 


40 to 44 


1950 


14.1 


12.6 


21.3 


All races 

19.9 


13.3 


7.2 


2.0 


1955 


— 


15.1 


33.5 


33.5 


22.0 


10.5 


— 


1960 


21.6 


15.3 


39.7 


45.1 


27.8 


14.1 


3.6 


1965 


23.5 


16.7 


39.9 


49.3 


37.5 


17.4 


4.5 


1970 


26.4 


22.4 


38.4 


37.0 


27.1 


13.6 


3.5 


1975 


24.5 


23.9 


31.2 


27.5 


17.9 


9.1 


2.6 


1980 


29.4 


27.6 


40.9 


34.0 


21.1 


9.7 


2.6 


1985 


32.8 


31.6 


46.8 


39.8 


25.0 


11.6 


2.5 


1990 


43.8 


42.5 


65.1 


56.0 


37.6 


17.3 


3.6 


1991 


45.2 


44.8 


68.0 


56.5 


38.1 


18.0 


3.8 


1992 


45.2 


44.6 


68.5 


56.5 


37.9 


18.8 


4.1 


1950 


6.1 


5.1 


10.0 


White 3 

8.7 


5.9 




0.9 


1955 


— 


6.0 


15.0 


13.3 


8.6 


— 


— 


1960 


9.2 


6.6 


18.2 


18.2 


10.8 


— 


3.9 


1965 


11.6 


7.9 


22.1 


24.3 


16.6 


— 


4.9 


1970 


13.9 


10.9 


22.5 


21.1 


14.2 


7.6 


2.0 


1980 


18.1 


16.5 


25.1 


21.5 


14.1 


7.1 


1.8 


1985 


22.5 


21.8 


31.7 


28.5 


18.4 


9.0 


2.0 


1988 


27.4 


25.3 


39.2 


35.4 


24.2 


12.1 


2.7 


1989 


30.2 


28.0 


43.8 


39.1 


26.8 


13.1 


2.9 


1990 


32.9 


30.6 


48.2 


43.0 


29.9 


14.5 


3.2 


1991 


34.6 


32.8 


51.5 


44.6 


31.1 


15.2 


3.2 


1992 


35.2 


33.0 


52.7 


45.4 


31.5 


16.2 


3.6 


1950 2 


71.2 


68.5 


105.4 


Black 3 

94.2 


63.5 




8.7 


1955 2 


— 


77.6 


133.0 


125.2 


100.9 


— 


— 


I960 2 


98.3 


76.5 


166.5 


171.8 


104.0 


— 


— 


1965 2 


97.6 


75.8 


152.6 


164.7 


137.8 


— 


— 


1970 


95.5 


96.9 


131.5 


100.9 


71.8 


32.9 


10.4 


1980 


81.1 


87.9 


112.3 


81.4 


46.7 


19.0 


5.5 


1985 


77.0 


87.6 


113.1 


79.3 


47.5 


20.4 


4.3 


1988 


86.5 


96.1 


133.6 


97.2 


57.4 


24.1 


5.0 


1989 


90.7 


104.5 


142.4 


102.9 


60.5 


24.9 


5.0 


1990 


90.5 


106.0 


144.8 


105.3 


61.5 


25.5 


5.1 


1991 


89.5 


108.5 


147.5 


100.9 


60.1 


25.6 


5.4 


1992 


86.5 


105.9 


144.3 


98.2 


57.7 


25.8 


5.4 



—Data not available. 

1 1ncludes never married, divorced, and widowed women. 

2 For years 1950 through 1965, includes “other races.” 

3 Hispanics are included in the “white" or in the “black” categories. 

NOTE: Data for 1980 and after are based on race of mother; data for other years are based on race of child. Some 
data have been revised from previously published figures. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Center for Health Statistics, 
various vears; Trends in illegitimacy, United States 1940-68. 
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indicator 7 girths to Unmarried Women, by Age and Race 



Number of births per 1,000 unmarried women, by age and race: 1950 to 1992 



Births per 1,000 
unmarried women 




Year 1992 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States to 1975. 
U S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Center for Health Statistics, Monthly Vital Statistics Report, 
various years; and Trends in Illegitimacy, United States 1940±68. 

Between 1960 and 1980, birth rates for unmarried black women 20 to 24 years old 
dropped significantly. During that time, rates for unmarried white women at that age 
range rose slowly. Trends changed after 1980, when birth rates to unmarried white 
women of all ages began to rise more rapidly. For unmarried black women of all ages, 
birth rates rose after 1985, but declined slightly or remained stable in 1991 and 1992. 





indicator g. Births to Unmarried Women, International 
Comparisons 



Births to unmarried women as a percentage of all live births in selected 
countries: 1960 to 1992 



Country 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1992 


Percent change in live 
births, 1960 to 1992 

unmarried 

women 

women 


United States 


5.3 


10.7 


18.4 


28.0 


30.1 


-4.1 


446.6 


Belgium 


2.1 


2.8 


4.1 


— 


— 


-19.2 


— 


Canada 


4.3 


9.6 


11.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Denmark 


7.8 


11.0 


33.2 


46.4 


46.4 


-11.0 


427.9 


France 


6.1 


6.8 


11.4 


30.1 


' 33.2 


-8.9 


396.0 


Germany 


7.6 


7.2 


11.9 


15.3 


14.9 


-35.9 


26.3 


Greece 


1.2 


1.1 


1.5 


2.2 


2.6 


-33.8 


40.9 


Ireland 


1.6 


2.7 


5.0 


14.6 


18.0 


-15.1 


860.6 


Italy 


2.4 


2.2 


4.3 


6.5 


' 6.8 


-38.4 


72.4 


Japan 


1.2 


0.9 


0.8 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Luxembourg 


3.2 


4.0 


6.0 


12.9 


12.7 


2.6 


311.9 


Netherlands 


1.3 


2.1 


4.1 


11.4 


12.4 


-17.7 


658.2 


Portugal 


. 9.5 


7.3 


9.2 


14.7 


16.1 


—46.2 


-8.5 


Spain 


2.3 


1.4 


3.9 


9.6 


— 


—40.9 


— 


Sweden 


11.3 


18.4 


39.7 


— 


— 


— 


— 


United Kingdom 


5.2 


8.0 


11.5 


27.9 


30.8 


-14.9 


402.7 



—Data not available. 

1 Provisional data. 

NOTE: Some data have been revised from previous years. 

SOURCE: Statistical Office of the European Communities, Demographic Statistics , 1988, 1990, and 1994; and various 
national sources. U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, National Center for Health Statistics, Monthly Vital 
Statistics Report, various years. 
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indicator g_ Births to Unmarried Women, International 
Comparisons 



Births to unmarried women as a percentage of all live births in 
selected countries: 1960 and 1992 



United States 
Belgium 
Canada 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Ireland 
Italy 
Japan 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 



I 1 i 1 T T r 

10 20 30 40 

Live births to unmarried women as a percent of all live births 



50 



□ 1960 □ 1992 

SOURCE: Statistical Office of the European Communities, Demographic Statistics , 1988 and 1994; and various national 
sources, 1990. 

Since 1960, the number of births has dropped in many industrialized countries, but the decline has 
been less severe in the United States. The number of births fell by 4 percent in the United States 
between 1960 and 1992, but it plunged by 36 percent in Germany and 38 percent in Italy. 

While birth rates in many countries dropped, the number and proportion of births to unmarried 
women rose rapidly. This is also true for the United States. Countries vary widely in the proportion 
of births to unmarried women. For example, in Greece, 3 percent of the 1992 births were to unmar- 
ried women compared with 46 percent in Denmark. The proportion of births to unmarried women 
in the United States (30 percent) is comparable to France (33 percent) and the United Kingdom 
(31 percent). 
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indicator 9. Pregnancy, Abortion, and Births 



Number of estimated pregnancies, abortions, and births per 1,000 teenage 
women, by age: 1980 to 1991 


Year 


Estimated 
pregnancy rate 1 


Abortion rate 


Birth rate 


10 to 14 
years old 


15 to 19 
years old 


10 to 14 
years old 


15 to 19 
years old 


10 to 14 
years old ; 


15 to 19 
years old 


1980 


2.8 


102.3 


1.3 


35.2 


1.1 


53.0 


1985 


3.3 


101.4 


1.7 


36.6 


1.2 


51.0 


1986 


3.4 


99.0 


1.7 


35.2 


1.3 


50.2 


1987 


3.4 


101.1 


1.7 


36.7 


1.3 


50.6 


1988 


2.9 


99.3 


1.2 


32.4 


1.3 


53.0 


1989 


3.0 


103.3 


1.2 


31.4 


1.4 


57.3 


1990 


2.9 


105.2 


1.1 


30.3 


1.4 


59.9 


1991 


2.9 


105.7 


1.1 


28.3 


1.4 


62.1 



1 Pregnancies are estimated as the sum of births, abortions, and miscarriages. Miscarriages are estimated as the sum 
of 20 percent of all births and 10 percent of all abortions (see S. Henshaw, A. Kenney, D. Somberg and J. VanVort, 
U.S. Teenage Pregnancy Statistics, The Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1992). 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Health, Unit- 
ed States, 1993. U.S. Bureau of the Census Current Population Report: U.S. Population Estimates, by Age, Sex, Race, 
and Hispanic Origin: 1980 to 1991, 1993. 
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indicator 9 Pregnancy, Abortion, and Births 



Estimated pregnancy rate and abortion rate for teenage women, by age: 
1980 to 1991 



Number per 1,000 
women 




SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, Health , Unit- 
ed States, 1993. U.S. Bureau of the Census Current Population Report: U.S. Population Estimates, by Age, Sex, Race, 
and Hispanic Origin: 1980 to 1991, 1993. 

Both pregnancy rates and birth rates for older teenagers (15 to 19 years old) rose be- 
tween 1980 and 1991. The proportion of these pregnancies ending in abortions remained 
stable through the mid-80's, and then fell. About 28 percent of 15- to 19-year-old preg- 
nancies resulted in abortion in 1991. 



indicator 10. Families with Children 



Number and percent of families with own children under 18 years old, by family 
type and race/ethnicity of family householder: 1950 to 1994 

[Numbers in thousands] 









Families with own 1 


children under 18 






Year 


Total 


Total 




Married-couple families 


Single-parent families 2 


families 


Number 


Percent of 
total 
families 


Number 


Percent of 
all families 
with children 


Number 


Percent of 
all families 
with children 


1950 


39,193 


20,267 


51.7 


AM families 

18,772 


92.6 


1,495 


7.4 


1960 


45,062 


25,662 


56.9 


23,333 


90.9 


2,329 


9.1 


1970 


51,237 


28,666 


55.9 


25,406 


88.6 


3,260 


11.4 


1975 


55,712 


30,057 


54.0 


25,169 


83.7 


4,888 


16.3 


1980 


58,426 


30,517 


52.2 


24,568 


80.5 


5,949 


19.5 


1985 


62,706 


31,112 


49.6 


24,210 


77.8 


6,902 


22.2 


1990 


66,090 


32,289 


48.9 


24,537 


76.0 


7,752 


24.0 


1991 


66,322 


32,401 


48.9 


24,397 


75.3 


8,004 


24.7 


1992 


67,173 


32,746 


48.7 


24,420 


74.6 


8,326 


25.4 


1993 


68,144 


33,257 


48.8 


24,707 


74.3 


8,550 


25.7 


1994 3 


68,490 


34,018 


49.7 


25,058 


73.7 


8,961 


26.3 


1970 


46,022 


25,439 


55.3 


White 4 

23,170 


91.1 


2,269 


8.9 


1975 


49,451 


26,092 


52.8 


22,722 


87.1 


3,370 


12.9 


1980 


51,389 


26,162 


50.9 


22,153 


84.7 


4,008 


15.3 


1985 


54,400 


28,169 


51.8 


24,078 


85.5 


4,091 


14.5 


1990 


56,590 


26,718 


47.2 


21,579 


80.8 


5,138 


19.2 


1993 


57,858 


27,335 


47.2 


21,686 


79.3 


5,650 


20.7 


1994 3 


57,870 


27,642 


47.8 


21,884 


79.2 


5,758 


20.8 


1970 


4,774 


2,934 


61.5 


Black 4 

1,965 


67.0 


969 


33.0 


1975 


5,498 


3,475 


63.2 


2,013 


57.9 


1,462 


42.1 


1980 


6,042 


3,731 


61.8 


1,884 


50.5 


1,847 


49.5 


1985 


6,778 


3,890 


57.4 


1,822 


46.8 


2,068 


53.2 


1990 


7,470 


4,378 


58.6 


1,972 


45.0 


2,405 


54.9 


1993 


7,888 


4,560 


57.8 


1,945 


42.7 


2,616 


57.4 


1994 3 


7,989 


4,793 


60.0 


1,924 


40.1 


2,868 


59.8 


1980 


3,100 


2,133 


68.8 


Hispanic 5 

1,651 


77.4 


482 


22.6 


1985 


3,939 


2,602 


66.1 


1,892 


72.7 


710 


27.3 


1990 


4,840 


3,051 


63.0 


2,188 


71.7 


863 


28.3 


1993 


5,318 


3,345 


62.9 


2,355 


70.4 


990 


29.6 


1994 3 


5,940 


3,790 


63.8 


2,609 


68.8 


1,181 


31.2 



1 “Own” children in a family are sons and daughters, including stepchildren and adopted children, of the householder. 

2 Includes unmarried couples 

3 Based on 1990 Census. 

4 Includes Hispanics. 

5 Hispanics may be of any race. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Household 
and Family Characteristics, various years. 
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indicator ip. Families with Children 



Percent of families with own children under 18 years old, by family type: 
1950 to 1994 



Percent 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Household 
and Family Characteristics, various years. 

The proportion of families with children under 18 who were headed by single parents 
more than doubled between 1970 and 1994. 

Family structures differ significantly among racial/ethnic groups. In 1994, 60 percent of 
black families with children were single-parent families, compared with 31 percent of His- 
panic families and 21 percent of white families. Moreover, about 64 percent of Hispanic 
families had children under 18, compared with 60 percent of black families and 48 per- 
cent of white families. 



Indicator t1 . children of Single Parents 



Number and percent of own children under 18 years old in married-couple and 
single-parent families, by race/ethnicity of family householder: 1950 to 1994 









Number and percent of own children under 18 




Year 


children under 18 


Married-couple families 


Single-parent families 2 








Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1950 

1955 

1960 






All races 






42,253 

54,712 

64,519 


39,252 

48,655 


92.9 

88.9 


3,002 

6,057 


7.1 

11.1 


1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

1992 

1993 
19943 


66,014 

66,714 

62,733 

57,700 

57,658 

59,013 

60,490 

61,184 

62,582 


59,557 

59,143 

52,611 

46,810 

45,556 

45,907 

45,955 

46,476 

47,231 


90.2 

88.7 
83.9 
81.1 

79.0 

77.8 

76.0 
76.0 
75.5 


6,457 

7,571 

10,122 

10,890 

12,102 

13,105 

14,536 

14,709 

15,352 


9.8 

11.3 

16.1 

18.9 

21.0 

22.2 

24.0 

24.0 

24.5 


1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

1993 

19943 






White 4 




57,446 

53,608 

48,739 

47,975 

48,522 

49,788 

50,750 


52,791 

47,086 

41,903 

40,218 

40,251 

40,543 

41,249 


91.9 

87.8 
86.0 

83.8 
83.0 
81.4 
81.3 


4,655 

6,522 

6,836 

7,757 

8,270 

9,245 

9,501 


8.1 

12.2 

14.0 
16.2 

17.0 
18.6 
18.7 


1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1990 

1993 

19943 






Black 4 




8,462 

8,095 

7,724 

7,741 

8,151 

8,685 

8,884 


5,619 

4,598 

3,845 

3,689 

3,722 

3,744 

3,602 


66.4 

56.8 

49.8 

47.7 

45.7 
43.1 

40.5 


2,843 

3,497 

3,879 

4,052 

4,430 

4,941 

5,282 


33.6 

43.2 

50.2 

52.3 

54.3 
56.9 
59.5 


1980 

1985 

1990 

1993 

1994 3 






Hispanic 5 




4,631 

5,663 

6,478 

6,867 

8,268 


3,643 

4,171 

4,763 

4,910 

5,865 


78.7 

73.7 

73.5 

71.5 
70.9 


988 

1,492 

1,715 

1,957 

2,402 


21.3 

26.3 

26.5 

28.5 
29.1 



— * - - — 

3 Based on 1990 Census. 

4 Includes Hispanics. 

5 Hispanics may be of any race. 

NOTE: Because of rounding, details may not add to totals. 
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indicator n. Children of Single Parents 



Percent of own children under 18 years old living in single-parent families, by 
race/ethnicity of family householder: 1965 to 1994 



Percent 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Household 
and Family Characteristics, various years; and Marital Status and Living Arrangements, nos. 433, 445, 450. 

The proportion of children living in single-parent families increased sharply during the 
1970s and continued to rise slowly through the early 1990s. In 1994, 25 percent of chil- 
dren lived in single-parent families; 11 percent did so in 1970. In 1994, 59 percent of 
black children lived in single-parent homes compared with 19 percent of white children 
and 29 percent of Hispanic children. 





indicator 12. Family Formation 



Formation of families by the high school class of 1992, 1 by graduation status, 
sex, race/ethnicity, and activity status: 1994 



Sex Race/ethnicity Activity status 2 



Family situations 


Total 


Male 


Female 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Student 


Working 


Home- 

maker 






High school graduates 


and GED 


recipients 






Marital status 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Single 


85.3 


89.3 


81.3 


85.2 


89.1 


80.7 


96.8 


78.0 


24.6 


Married 


7.9 


5.4 


10.5 


8.2 


3.2 


12.4 


1.6 


10.5 


50.2 


Living with partner 3 


6.0 


4.9 


7.1 


5.7 


7.5 


6.1 


1.5 


10.2 


20.8 


Divorced 


0.8 


0.5 


1.1 


0.9 


0.1 


0.9 


0.1 


1.3 


4.4 


Number of biological children 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


None 


88.3 


93.0 


83.5 


91.3 


75.6 


81.2 


95.5 


84.7 


26.9 


Total with children 


11.7 


7.0 


16.5 


8.7 


24.4 


18.8 


4.5 


15.3 


73.1 


One 


9.4 


6.0 


12.9 


7.4 


17.6 


15.2 


2.9 


12.8 


56.0 


Two 


2.1 


0.9 


3.3 


1.3 


6.2 


3.1 


1.5 


2.5 


14.8 


Three or more 


0.2 


0.1 


0.3 


0.1 


0.6 


0.5 


0.1 


0.1 


2.4 


Age at birth of first child 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


14 or younger 


2.3 


1.2 


2.7 


1.0 


5.6 


1.5 


1.3 


1.3 


0.4 


15 


3.2 


2.2 


3.6 


1.7 


6.8 


2.1 


6.3 


2.9 


3.8 


16 


7.7 


2.8 


9.5 


5.4 


9.4 


11.7 


6.8 


7.0 


6.8 


17 


16.3 


9.9 


18.8 


19.7 


12.7 


9.0 


30.1 


14.8 


13.1 


18 


23.4 


23.1 


23.5 


26.0 


21.1 


20.1 


19.1 


26.1 


21.7 


19 


30.6 


35.8 


28.5 


33.2 


28.3 


26.5 


24.6 


30.4 


31.1 


20 or older 


16.6 


25.0 


13.4 


13.0 


16.1 


29.1 


11.9 


17.5 


23.1 


Father or mother of a child 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Living with child 


67.8 


44.7 


77.9 


73.2 


60.1 


* 59.3 


65.6 


63.3 


78.2 


Not living with child 


32.2 


55.3 


22.1 


26.8 


39.9 


40.7 


34.4 


36.7 


21.8 






High 


school 


dropouts and 


other noncompleters 4 




Marital status 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


— 


100.0 


100.0 


Single 


62.1 


71.4 


52.1 


54.7 


90.6 


51.3 


— 


67.7 


34.3 


Married 


19.2 


12.9 


26.1 


24.0 


3.7 


23.6 


— 


15.4 


41.8 


Living with partner 3 


14.1 


10.7 


17.8 


14.9 


4.9 


21.7 


— 


11.4 


19.6 


Divorced 


4.6 


5.1 


4.0 


6.3 


0.9 


3.4 


— 


5.6 


4.4 


Number of biological children 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


— 


100.0 


100.0 


None 


51.9 


66.6 


36.0 


58.2 


45.6 


43.4 


— 


60.1 


12.1 


Total with children 


48.1 


33.4 


64.0 


41.8 


54.4 


56.6 


— 


39.9 


87.9 


One 


32.0 


26.5 


37.9 


29.7 


34.6 


34.5 


— 


30.5 


42.3 


Two 


11.7 


5.4 


18.4 


9.8 


12.7 


15.7 


— 


7.8 


29.4 


Three or more 


4.4 


1.5 


7.7 


2.2 


7.0 


6.4 


— 


1.7 


16.3 


Age at birth of first child 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


— 


100.0 


100.0 


14 or younger 


2.0 


0.2 


3.0 


0.9 


4.0 


3.4 


— 


2.1 


2.9 


15 


3.3 


0.7 


4.7 


1.8 


7.0 


4.4 


— 


2.1 


5.7 


16 


9.1 


2.6 


12.7 


7.7 


14.5 


9.4 


— 


6.9 


10.5 


17 


20.3 


11.9 


25.1 


20.2 


21.7 


18.5 


— 


18.2 


21.5 


18 


23.4, 


21.0 


24.8 


23.5 


21.5 


22.2 


— 


20.3 


22.1 


19 


27.9 


42.0 


20.1 


32.8 


15.4 


29.2 


— 


34.2 


25.6 


20 or older 


14.0 


21.7 


9.7 


13.2 


15.9 


13.0 


— 


16.3 


11.6 


Father or mother of a child 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


— 


100.0 


100.0 


Living with child 


71.1 


51.3 


82.0 


73.4 


62.6 


73.4 


— 


65.2 


86.2 


Not living with child 


28.9 


48.7 


18.0 


26.6 


37.4 


26.6 


— 


34.8 


13.8 



— Data not available because of low number of respondents. 

1 References to the class of 1992 are based on students in eighth grade in 1988 who would have been expected to 
graduate in 1992. This includes students who left school between 1988 and 1992. 

* Primary activity in spring 1994. Includes only those individuals whose activities were exclusively in the listed cat- 
egories. For example, tabulation excludes persons who were working and attending school. 

3 Partners are those persons in marriage-like relationships. 

4 Dropouts from the nigh school class of 1992 who may have left any time after the middle of the 8th grade. Also in- 
cludes some who were still enrolled in high school in 1994. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988, Third Followup survey. 
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indicator 12. Family Formation 



Formation of families by the high school class of 1992, by graduation status: 
1994 



Family situation 



Marital status 
Single 
Married 
Living with partner 
Divorced 
Number of children 
None 
One 
Two 

Three or more 




Percent 

f 1 High school 111 Dropouts and other 
graduates noncompleters 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988, Third Followup survey. 



High school dropouts and other noncompleters were more likely to start families early 
than high school graduates. About 12 percent of the graduates from the class of 1992 
had become parents by 1994. In contrast, 48 percent of their classmates who had not 
completed high school became parents during the same time period. About 85 percent 
of the graduates were still single compared to 62 percent of the dropouts and other 
noncompleters. 
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indicator 13 . Housing Condition of Children 



Number of households, by housing status and condition, and presence of 
children under 18: 1975 to 1993 



Housing status and condition, 
and presence of children 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1989 


1993 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1989 


1993 




Number of households, 


in thousands 


Percentage of total 




Owners 


46,909 


52,733 


56,144 


59,916 


61,251 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Crowded 1 


1,888 


1,654 


980 


954 


883 


4 


3 


2 


2 


1 


Inadequate 2 


3,293 


2,757 


3,088 


3,572 


2,963 


7 


5 


6 


6 


5 


Burden 30% to 49% 3 


1,697 


2,485 


6,141 


6,355 


7,176 


4 


5 


11 


11 


12 


Burden 50% or more 3 


1,121 


1,781 


2,958 


3,168 


3,778 


2 


3 


5 


5 


6 


None of the above 


39,500 


44,700 


43,900 


46,911 


47,460 


84 


85 


78 


78 


77 


Renters 


25,637 


27,594 


32,280 


33,767 


33,472 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Crowded 1 


1,722 


1,715 


1,516 


1,722 


1,503 


7 


6 


5 


5 


4 


Inadequate 2 


3,893 


3,250 


4,286 


4,031 


3,163 


15 


12 


13 


12 


9 


Burden 30% to 49% 3 


4,169 


5,097 


6,222 


6,983 


7,157 


16 


18 


19 


21 


21 


Burden 50% or more 3 


3,605 


4,769 


5,696 


5,185 


5,947 


14 


17 


18 


15 


18 


None of the above 


14,272 


14,661 


17,214 


18,503 


17,993 


56 


53 


53 


55 


54 


Owners with children 






















under 18 


21,982 


22,886 


21,945 


22,827 


22,827 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Crowded 1 


1,864 


1,564 


966 


937 


858 


8 


7 


4 


4 


4 


Inadequate 2 


1,355 


1,024 


1,286 


1,379 


1,148 


6 


4 


6 


6 


5 


Burden 30% to 49% 3 


584 


866 


2,575 


2,631 


2,822 


3 


4 


12 


12 


12 


Burden 50% or more 3 


399 


668 


995 


945 


1,261 


2 


3 


5 


4 


6 


None of the above 


18,231 


19,181 


16,680 


17,545 


17,326 


83 


84 


76 


77 


76 


Renters with children 






















under 18 


9,566 


9,835 


12,053 


12,907 


12,635 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Crowded 1 


1,625 


1,580 


1,381 


1,568 


1,379 


17 


16 


11 


12 


11 


Inadequate 2 


1,522 


1,239 


1,927 


1,717 


1,377 


16 


13 


16 


13 


11 


Burden 30% to 49% 3 


1,475 


1,829 


2,356 


2,762 


2,698 


15 


19 


20 


21 


21 


Burden 50% or more 3 


1,142 


1,698 


2,507 


2,162 


2,590 


12 


17 


21 


17 


20 


None of the above 


4,984 


4,652 


5,558 


6,370 


6,054 


52 


47 


46 


49 


48 


Rent assisted 


1,159 


1,361 


1,911 


2,093 


2,210 


12 


14 


16 


16 


17 


Very low-income renters 






















with children under 18 4 


3,752 


4,642 


5,771 


5,587 


6,646 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Crowded 1 


898 


953 


844 


934 


946 


24 


21 


15 


17 


14 


Inadequate 2 


831 


765 


1,164 


1,012 


904 


22 


16 


20 


18 


14 


Burden 30% to 49% 3 


1,077 


1,306 


1,502 


1,689 


1,933 


29 


28 


26 


30 


29 


Burden 50% or more 3 


875 


1,664 


2,460 


2,109 


2,544 


23 


36 


43 


38 


38 


None of the above 


803 


1,007 


1,237 


1,256 


1,651 


21 


22 


21 


22 


25 


Rent assisted 


743 


1,042 


1,509 


1,676 


1,871 


20 


22 


26 


30 


28 


“Worst case” 5 


1,320 


1,640 


2,160 


1,886 


2,277 


35 


35 


37 


34 


34 



1 More than one person per room, excluding closets and bathrooms. 

2 Severe or moderate physical problems as reported in the housing survey. Number in “inadequate” category is low 
for 1980 because of data unavailability. 

3 Burden is calculated by dividing gross rent and utilities by reported family or household income. 

4 Family or household income below 50 percent of area median family income adjusted for household size, as defined 
for Housing and Urban Development programs. 

5 Unassisted with either rent burden of 50 percent of household income or more, or severely inadequate housing. 

NOTE: Because of overlapping categories, details do not add to totals. Some data have been revised from previously 
published figures. Beginning in 1985, rent burden and income are based on household, rather than family income for 
all households, and return on home equity is not imputed as income to owners. 1985 utility payments adjusted to be 
comparable to 1989 and 1993. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, Office of Policy Development and Research, American 
Housing Survey, unpublished data. 
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indicator 13 Housing Condition of Children 



Households with children under 18, by housing status and burden of housing 
cost: 1 975 to 1 993 



Millions of households 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development, Office of Policy Development and Research, American 
Housing Survey, unpublished data. 

Many homeowners and renters found that housing costs rose more rapidly than income between 
1975 and 1993. The increasing burden of housing costs was particularly acute for renters with chil- 
dren. In 1993, about 20 percent of renters with children faced housing costs that consumed at least 
half of their income, up from 12 percent in 1975. Of homeowners with children, about 6 percent 
had housing costs that consumed half or more of their income. Moreover, an increasing proportion 
of families with children are renters rather than homeowners. The number of homeowners with 
children rose by 4 percent between 1975 and 1993. At the same time, the number of renters with 
children rose by 32 percent and the number of very low-income renters with children rose by 77 
percent. As noted in earlier indicators, an increasing proportion of children are being raised in sin- 
gle-parent households whose incomes are typically much less than those of husband-wife families. 





indicator 14. Living Arrangements of Young Adults 



Living arrangements of 18- to 24-year-olds, by sex: 1960 to 1993 



Living arrangements of 



Number, in thousands 



Percentage distribution 



18- to 24-year-olds 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1992 


1993 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


1992 


1993 


Total 


14,718 


22,357 


29,122 


25,310 


24,434 


24,309 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Child of householder 1 
Family householder or 


6,333 


10,582 


14,091 


13,367 


13,225 


12,891 


43.0 


47.3 


48.4 


52.8 


54.1 


53.0 


spouse 

Nonfamily house- 


6,186 


8,470 


8,408 


5,631 


5,108 


5,187 


42.0 


37.9 


28.9 


22.2 


20.9 


21.3 


holder 2 


354 


1,066 


2,776 


2,252 


2,194 


2,252 


2.4 


4.8 


9.5 


8.9 


9.0 


9.3 


Other 3 


1,845 


2,239 


3,848 


4,060 


3,907 


3,979 


12.5 


10.0 


13.2 


16.0 


16.0 


16.4 


Male 


6,842 


10,398 


14,278 


12,450 


12,083 


12,049 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Child of householder 1 
Family householder or 


3,583 


5,641 


7,755 


7,232 


7,296 


7,145 


52.4 


54.3 


54.3 


58.1 


60.4 


59.3 


spouse 

Nonfamily house- 


2,160 


3,119 


3,041 


1,838 


1,626 


1,652 


31.6 


30.0 


21.3 


14.8 


13.5 


13.7 


holder 2 


182 


563 


1,581 


1,228 


1,216 


1,271 


2.7 


5.4 


11.1 


9.9 


10.1 


10.5 


Other 3 


917 


1,075 


1,902 


2,152 


1,945 


1,981 


13.4 


10.3 


13.3 


17.3 


16.1 


16.4 


Female 


7,876 


11,959 


14,844 


12,860 


12,351 


12,260 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Child of householder 1 
Family householder or 


2,750 


4,941 


6,336 


6,135 


5,929 


5,746 


34.9 


41.3 


42.7 


47.7 


48.0 


46.9 


spouse 

Nonfamily house- 


4,026 


5,351 


5,367 


3,793 


3,482 


3,535 


51.1 


44.7 


36.2 


29.5 


28.2 


28.8 


holder 2 


172 


503 


1,195 


1,024 


978 


981 


2.2 


4.2 


8.1 


8.0 


7.9 


8.0 


Other 3 


928 


1,164 


1,946 


1,908 


1,962 


1,998 


11.8 


9.7 


13.1 


14.8 


15.9 


16.3 



1 Child of householder includes unmarried college students living in dormitories. 

2 A nonfamily householder is an unmarried person maintaining a household while living alone or with nonrelatives. 

3 Includes roomers, boarders, paid employees, and nonrelatives sharing a household but not classified as the house- 
holder. 



NOTE: A householder is defined as a person (or one of the persons) in whose name the housing unit is owned or 
rented. There can only be one householder per household. This table excludes inmates of institutions and military per- 
sonnel living in barracks. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Marital Sta- 
tus and Living Arrangements , nos. 410, 445, 450, 461, 468, and 478. 
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indicator 14. Living Arrangements of Young Adults 



Living arrangements of 18- to 24-year-olds: 1960 to 1993 



Percent 




Year 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, Marital Sta- 
tus and Living Arrangements, nos. 410, 445, 450, 461, 468, and 478. 

Between 1980 and 1993, the proportion of young adults 18 to 24 years old living at home 
with their parents grew. The proportion of young people in households with families of 
their own (family householders) declined. However, females were twice as likely as males 
to be a family householder or spouse. The proportion of both male and female youths 
living in other types of arrangements, such as living alone, in group houses, or sharing 
apartments, has risen since 1980. 



